CHAPTEE XLII CHINA
Prefatory note.
FOB the transcription of Chinese words I use the modern Peking pronunciation as represented in Giles's Dictionary. It may be justly objected that of all dialects Pekingese is perhaps the furthest removed from ancient Chinese and therefore nnsuited for historical studies and also that Wade's system of transcription employed by Giles is open to serious criticism. But, on the other hand, I am not competent to write according to the pronunciation of Nanking or Canton all the names which appear in these chapters and, if I were, it would not be a convenience to my readers. Almost all English works of reference about China use the forms registered in Giles's Dictionary or near approximations to them, and any variation would produce difficulty and confusion. French and German methods of transcribing Chinese differ widely from Wade's and unfortunately there seems to be no prospect of sinologues agreeing on any international system.
IOTRODUCTOEY.
THE study of Chinese Buddhism is interesting but difficult1. Here more than in other Asiatic countries we feel that the words and phrases natural to a European language fail to render justly the elementary forms of thought, the simplest relationships. But Europeans are prone to exaggerate the mysterious, topsyturvy character of the Chinese mind. Such epithets are based on the assumption that human thought and conduct normally conform to reason and logic, and that when such conformity is wanting the result must be strange and hardly human, or at least such as no respectable European could expect or approve. But the assumption is wrong. In no country with which I am
1 Por Chinese BuddMsm see especially Johnston, Chinese Buddhi&m, 1913 (cited as Johnston). Much information about the popular side of Buddhism and Taoism may be found in Bech&ches sur Us superstitions en Ghiw par le Pere Henri Dore*, 10 vols. 1911-1916, Shanghai (cited as Bore),